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Hereafter Tue Critic will be pubiished weekly from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, and fornightly from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. The cxperi- 
ment has been tried this year with gratifying success. As the 
new arrangement reduces the number of copies to be published 
during th: year from fifty-two to forty-five, a corresponding re- 
duction will be made in the subscriplion price, which will be 
$3 per annum, instead of $3.50 as heretofore. 





Greek in American Colleges. 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., has set the scien- 
tific men and the advocates of classical education by the 
ears with his address before the Phi Beta Kappa Associ- 
ation at Harvard. The quarrel is an old one, which has 
been steadily growing since science got out of astrology 
and began to work by the inductive method. The fight 
is hot enough in England, but hotter in America, where 
the classical system of education has had so hard a time 
in getting a due allowance of means for thorough work 
that it cannot show its highest results. The necessity 
we Americans have been under of conquering a wide 
surface has left us little inclination to go deep into the 
soil in any field. We have never been able to get, at 
home, a thorough training in any branch, except in the 
coarser ‘utilities’ so called. In Germany, where the 
classical system has been fully developed, there is no 
complaint of want of thoroughness. 

The whole world goes to Germany for intellectual 
training of the higher order. Even the advocates of 
what is called the ‘modern’ system point to German 
literature as in every way worthy to supplant the Greek 
literature. Next to that, they would put the literature 
of England before science had any part in its training,— 
that is, when there was no other than the modified 
classical system in use. They would pick out ‘ Shak- 
speare and Milton and Bunyan and Clarendon and Addi- 
son and Swift and Goldsmith and Gray and Burke and 
Gibbon and Shelley and Burns and Macaulay and Car- 
lyle and Hawthorne and Thackeray and Tennyson ’—to 
copy Mr. Adams’s list—all of whom were trained under, 
and nearly all directly by, the old system. But poor 
America, which has been stinted in the classics, has only 
one genuine epoch of literary culture to show, and t!. «+ 
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to shoe horses, plant maize by machinery, and spread a 
vast system of railroads over the country, which are fast 
eating out the vitals of our old-fashioned integrity. We 
have built up such a clatter of machine-shops that our 
very thought is stunned. Mr. Adams would have us 
continue and develop more thoroughly this process of 
machine-life. He finds the struggle for existence so in- 
tense that those studies which belong in a large degree 
to the ornamental and soothing he would have discon. 
tinued in favor of those which reach exclusively after 
bread and butter. He does not say this directly. In- 
deed, he denies that this is his aim ;.but his argument 
lies against the classical system, and however much he 
may pare it down, and qualify it, and limit his immedi- 
ate demands, this is the upshot of the claim of science 
which he voices. 

We will not go into a defence of Greek now; nor are 
we inclined to oppose a certain part of Mr. Adams’s de- 
mand. It is not by any means proved by the ‘ modern- 
ists,’ as they call themselves, that French and German, 
as spoken languages, are of practical value to more than 
a tenth of the graduates of our colleges. It would 
doubtless be found that the occasions when a cultivated 
man needs an actual speaking acquaintance with French 
or German amount to not more than half an hour in a 
year for nine-tenths of the college graduates. When the 
graduate leaves college he does not always go abroad, 
or find a Gallic or Teutonic neighbor, or get invited to 
a dinner-party to meet distinguished foreigners who 
have come to America without a knowledge of the Eng- 
I'sh language ; nor does he often enter a form of busi- 
ness where he will be brought into contact with for- 
eigners who do not speak his tongue. On the contrary, 
he goes to work at home among people who speak Eng- 
lish, and he speaks English himself—good, bad, or 
indifferent—from year’s end to year’s end. If by some 
chance he comes in contact with an alien, and has busi- 
ness or social relations with him, in ninety-nine cases in 
a hundred he will find that the foreigner has learned to 
speak English also, as he ought, if he has come to 
America. When you are in Rome you do as the Romans 
do. 

Mr. Adams has vastly exaggerated the advantages of 
a speaking acquaintance with these modern tongues for 
the average graduates. If he will talk with them—with 
men who live in the centres even, where foreigners most 
congregate, in New York, for instance—he will find that 
nine cultivated men in ten will be able to count on the 
fingers of one hand the half-hours when they have had 
real occasion to wish that they could speak any other 
modern language but their own. He is uninstructed, 
however, if he supposes that ample means are not pro- 
vided, especially in the university which he most bitterly 
attacks, for this tenth man, or for the other nine, if they 
can be made to see the advantage of the provision. No 
boy can now enter Harvard College without some knowl- 
edge of either French or German. Ample provision is 
made in most of the preparatory schools for at least one 
or two years of good work in both these languages. In 
such centres as New York, where there is a conflux of 
aliens, ample provision is made in most preparatory 
schools for as many years in French and German as in 
Greek and Latin. The course can easily be made fixed 
and productive, so that with the generous provision 


one beginning at the time, and almost wholly dependéat™? which the college now makes for perfecting and polish- 


on the fact, that her scholars could go to Germany to 
complete their studies—not in the direction of the phys- 
ical sciences, but under a system which trained wholly 
by the ‘classical’ methods. We have learned in America 


ing the product, no man entering college from these. 
schools need graduate from Harvard without a good 
speaking, writing, and reading acquaintance with either 
or both of these languages. 
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‘So far as this, the demand of the scientific men can be 
met without the sacrifice of Greek, and we agree with 
Mr. Adams in thinking it should be met ; but this does 


not satisfy Mr. Adams, nor would it satisfy the ‘ mod- © 


ernists.’ They have never yet been able to perfect a 
method of mental training which they are unanimous, 
or anything like unanimous, in recommending as a sub- 
stitute for one which has been perfecting for centuries, 
and which they themselves confess is perfect for its pur- 
pose. But yet the most perfect part, the very cap-stone 
of this old system, which they cannot replace, they 
would throw out—not altogether, Mr. Adams says, but 
for some students, for those who wish it; not facing 
the possibility, the probability, in fact, that, if the 
choice were given to boys of fourteen to leave out Greek 
from their school course in favor of the modern lan- 
guages, five in six would leave it out from purely super- 
ficial considerations—because they had heard at home 
that Greek was a ‘dead’ language, and would soon be 
forgotten, if learned, or because a cousin had been in 
Europe, or because a sister was reading a French novel, 
or because the father was riding a hobby. No one who 
does not come into frequent contact with the American 
youth knows how largely he decides for himself these 
points in his training, how little his parents have to do 
with the decision. The question would very soon have 
to be met, if boys were allowed this choice—not how 
few would take advantage of it, but whether any con- 
siderable number would be left to take the other course ; 
and then the other question would come up afresh, as it 
has already in Germany, and at more than one of our 
American colleges, of the relative disciplinary value of 
the two courses—a question which no child, or unskilled 
person, is capable of deciding. It is better to settle 
that question first, and Mr. Adams contributes to the 
settlement next to nothing except his own vehement 
Adams-like assertion, backed up by the family history, 
which assuredly is as much against as for his argument. 
This is all we need to urge at present. The burden of 
proof always lies with the reformer, and it should be 
overwhelming, when the reform threatens to become 
‘ radical. The old system needs renovating and reinforc- 
ing ; it may be that it should be discarded ; but it has 
shown a great power of accomplishment in the widest 
sense, while the new, if there is any new, has shown 
power mainly in one direction. It has cultivated the 
microscope and built railroads. The old has, by uni- 
versal agreement, trained the highest faculties well. It 
has cultivated the heart, the imagination, the reason, 
the expression, in the few years it has demanded out of 
a man’s life. It has given repose and elevation and 
breadth, laying the world of intellect open to the stu- 
dent. Certain parts of every system in time become 
useless and even provocative of inflammations, like cer- 
tain parts of the body, and science may cut them off if 
she can prove the advantage of it. But if she proposes 
to cut off the whole head, she should prove, not by 
assertions, but by demonstrations which she can herself 
accept, that she has something better to put in place of 
what she destroys. The galvanic battery has worked 
many excellent reforms, but it has never yet kept the 
heart alive for any practical good. J. H. Morse. 





Literature 
“ History of the Civil War in America.” * 
Tue third volume of the American edition of this work 
is, as everybody knows who knows anything about it, 





* History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris. Vol. III. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 2 
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the fifth and sixth volume of the French edition, It is 
not published as two volumes within one cover, with 
paging and other divisions accordingly, but as one con- 
tinuous volume paged from 1 to 923. How the original 
and the translation differ in the divisions into books and 
chapters can only be known to the reader by actual 
comparison ; and, until he makes it, he has a certain 
sense of there having been a liberty taken with him and 
the author, which he half.resents, because it is a liberty, 
while he smothers his resentment at a thing which, after 
all, is not of much moment, except as a matter of 
literary propriety. All, the reader is assured, that the 
author wrote, he here has without abridgment, and on 
this point he may, without doubt, rely implicitly upon 
the word of the publishers. But this third volume must 
be estimated by many people by the pound avoirdupois, 
and none but strong men in the prime of life can hold 
it up before their eyes for any length of time without 
weariness. It isa question worth the consideration of 
publishers. The larger number of book-buyers buy, 
literally, to read ; acertain percentage will not buy what 
they cannot read, except at the cost of more pain and 
patience than the ordinary reader is willing to endure 
for almost any book. The question for the publisher 
is, which is the more costly—the additional expense of 
another title-page and the binding of another volume, 
or the loss on the sales of a volume which many persons 
may refuse to buy because it is too bulky? We have 
hardly a doubt of what Mr. Porter’s or Mr. Coates’s 
decision would be if they should devote six consecutive 
evenings to the reading of this volume, honestly holding 
it up in their hands before their faces. 

But, however much all this may have to do with the 
probabilities of this volume being read, it has nothing 
to do with the question whether it is worth reading. At 
the start there is a point that demands notice. Each 
volume of the American edition has had a separate 
translator. This is by no means a fact of trifling im- 
portance. A translation at best loses something of the 
quality of the original. The inherent character of the 
thought, the method, and the style of one man cannot 
be conveyed to a third through the medium of a second 
in another tongue. There is an essential and positive 
loss, and that loss must be much greater when, instead 
of one medium of conveyance, there are three. Of 
course, it is quite impossible to make in a brief article 
any careful examination of the merits of the different 
translations of these three volumes. But one discrep- 
ancy will not escape the most cursory reader. In the 
first two volumes the transators probably follow the 
author who, in relating the past events of the war, always 
uses the past tense; in the third volume the present 
tense is used. This is an absolute subversion of the style 
of the narrative. An author may use either tense, as best 
pleases him, But the use of the present tense is a kind 
of fine writing almost always questionable, and never to 
be attempted except with great discretion. To use it 
almost uniformly in one-third of a large work, and to 
carefully avoid it in the other two-thirds, is, we have a 
right to presume, a fault which so accomplished a scholar 
as the Comte de Paris would have studiously avoided. 

The author in his first volume announced that the 
work was written rather for European than American 
readers. It is not, however, the less attractive and 
valuable to the American reader on that account. It 
aims to cover the whole ground of the period of the 
Rebellion, political as well as military, though the 
latter, in the nature of the case, occupies by far the 
larger number of chapters. While it is quite minute 
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enough in the details of military manceuvres, its main 
purpose is to give a comprehensive view of the large 
movements of armies, the object of campaigns, and a 
picturesque and clear narrative of battles. The author 
is enthusiastic enough in his admiration of America and 
the Americans to satisfy the most sensitive of our coun- 
trymen both North and South. Possibly the more moder- 
ate may think that he is sometimes more indiscriminate 
than judicious in his praises, but that is a fault for which 
he will easily find forgiveness. The reputation of the 
work, however, is already assured as, on the whole, the 
fullest, so far as it has gone, of the general histories of 
the War, the most attractive, and the most trustworthy. 
The present volume covers the year 1863, and there are, 
we suppose, two more of the French volumes—one 
when translated—to come. 





“‘ Autobiography of Thurlow Weed.” * 

THURLOW Weep holds a peculiar position in the polit- 
ical history of this country. As a political wire puller 
and the editor of a daily newspaper, he was a power in 
the land. He was a man who preferred to make other 
men, rather than to let other men make him. Asarule 
he stood behind the scenes; but for many years he 
regulated the movements of those who played the most 
conspicuous parts in the political drama of his time. 
When a delicate mission was to be executed at a foreign 
court, Mr. Weed was chosen to manage it. When the 
New York Herald stood up for the Southern side, just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, President Lincoln, 
in great distress, sent for Mr. Weed and told him he 
must see Mr. Bennett and save the country. Mr. Weed 
accepted the trust and proved worthy of it, for after his 
interview with the editor and proprietor, there were no 
more palmetto trees planted in front of the Herald 
office. Mr. Weed says positively and distinctly that the 
only influence brought to bear upon Me. Bennett was his 
own eloquence in presenting the facts of the case. 

Thurlow Weed was born at a small place called Acra, 
in the township of Cairo, Greene County, New York, 
in 1797, and died in the city of New York in 1883, hav- 
ing seen a long line of Presidents in the White House, 
many of whom he had been mainly instrumental in put- 
ting there. Although a journalist and a writer for the 
greater part of his life, Mr. Weed never had the in- 
fluence with his pen that he had with his tongue. He 
could not write as forcibly as his coadjutor, Horace 
Greeley. He was always inclined to be discursive, 
while Mr. Greeley seldom wasted words. The lack of 
early education, or perhaps we should say of school 
advantages, is noticeable in Mr. Weed’s writing, but his 
style is not a bad one. It is simple and characteristic— 
plain, journalistic American. The story of his life as 
told by himself begins with his birth and continues 
down to 1865, and in the telling fills a stout octavo 
volume of 657 pages. From 1865 to his death the story is 
told by his nephew, Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes. It isstill 
on the press, and wiil fill another volume of equal size. 

The man that was in him began to show itself at eight 
years of age, when the little Thurlow stood upon a box 
to blow a blacksmith’s bellows, for which he received 
‘six cents per day, to be turned into the family purse. 
From the blacksmith-shop he went to the water, becom- 
ing cabin-boy on a Hudson River sloop. _ His political 
leanings showed themselves when he was ten years of 
age, and from that time, when he first wore the cockade 
ot his party, to the day of his death, politics was a mat- 





* Autobiography of Thurlow Weed. Edited by his daughter, Harriet A. Weed. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ter of never-failing interest to him. It is interesting to 
read of Mr. Weed’s early struggles as a journalist—how, 
though distinguished by the title of editor-in-chief of the 
Albany Evening Journal, he not only performed the func- 
tions of that office, but was office-boy, news-gatherer and 
publisher as well, on a salary of $750 a year, which was 
considered as not only satisfactory but almost munifi- 
cent. 

Mr. Weed’s recollections of prominent politicians are 
often quite personal, and always interesting, from his 
encounter with President John Quincy Adams, bathing 
in the Potomac, to his very intimate intercourse with 
Abraham Lincoln, whom he began by opposing, but 
whose most ardent admirer and enthusiastic friend he be- 
came. He had some encounters with authors also, and 
tells of a meeting between himself and James K. Paulding 
in the publishing house of Harper & Bros. He had 
accused Paulding of plagiarism, and when Mr. James 
Harper, the senior member of the house, who was very 
fond of a joke, saw the editor and the author in his 
office, the idea of setting them by the ears. occurred to 
him. ‘ You are just in time to give an account of your- 
self,’ he said, taking Mr. Weed by the hand. ‘ Here 
is Mr. Paulding, against whom you have made the 
charge of plagiarism. We generally swear by the Zven- 
ing Journal, but of course you are mistaken in this case, 
and I have assured Mr. Paulding that you will cheerfully 
make an apology.’ Mr. Paulding begged to have the 
plagiarism pointed out to him, and Mr. Weed showed 
him where he had used a simile found in one of Byron’s 
letters to Tom Moore. It was not a very serious piracy, 
and it is quite likely that it was innocently committed. 
Mr. Weed gives an interesting account of Aaron Burr’s 
love-letters. They were all left with his literary ex- 
ecutor, Mr. Matthew L. Davis, the New York correspond- 
ent of the London Zimes, with full liberty to do with 
them as he chose. Although he was offered fabulous 
sums for them by persons anxious to publish them, he 
refused to entertain any such proposition, as they com- 
promised members of some of the best known families 
in America. He settled the question by restoring as 
many as possible to their writers and destroying the 
others. Chapter after chapter of this autobiography is 
devoted to the William Morgan mystery in which Mr. 
Weed was concerned, and in reference to which he is said 
to have invented the phrase, ‘a good enough Morgan 
till after election.’ This he flatly denies, however, but 
the expression will go down to posterity as his. 

Mr. Weed’s Autobiography will take its place on the 
library shelf, and in popular estimation, by the side of 
Horace Greeley’s ‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,’ which 
is as high praise as can be given to a book of this char- 
acter. 





“ George Sand.” * 

WE have learned to be grateful to the biographer who 
spares our respect for the character he deals with. To 
one, then, who lik: Miss Bertha Thomas, in her Life of 
George Sand, adds to our respect for a famous author, 
our debt is great. It seems credible that only Shak- 
speare is to be read eternally; and even in this generation 
there are many of the more intelligent class of readers 
who would find it a task to read ‘ Indiana’ at all, or 
‘Consuelo’ a second time, and whose conception of the 
classic George Sand is that of a distinguished and 
brilliant woman, of doubtful reputation and tastes. To 
such as these Miss Thomas’s biography will be a grateful 
revelation. It may not tempt them to read George Sand, 





* George Sand. By Bertha Thomas. (Famous Women). Boston: Roberts Bros. 
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but it permits them to admire her ; giving, as it does, a 
clear and distinct portrait of a woman exquisitely simple 
and domestic in her tastes, conscientious and untiring 
in her literary work, a noble and devoted mother, and a 
wife, unhappy indeed, but more than just to a dubious 
husband, Certain things not to be entirely slurred over 
—such as the affaires-de-cceur with De Musset and 
Chopin—the biographer has treated with all possibile 
dignity. She neither omits, nor denies, nor excuses ; 
but she at least leaves a vast amount unsaid, which is 
creditable to her literary and moral taste Her literary 
style is not perfect, being often curiously involved and 
faulty ; but she keeps closely to the subject in hand, and 
has given us a biography morally and intellectually 
valuable. The noble and pathetic letter from George 
Sand to her son on page 114 would alone make the book 
worth owning. 





Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Mary Lamb.’’ * 

Tue Famous Women Series grows apace. We have 
had Miss Blind’s ‘George Eliot,’ Miss Robinson's 
‘Emily Bronté,’ and Miss Thomas’s ‘George Sand,"* 
and now we have Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb ’—the 
only volume, thus far, that has been written by a mar- 
ried lady. And the life of Mary Lamb is virtually the 
story of a married woman ; for the state of * double sin- 
gleness’ in which she and her brother Charles passed 
through this world together was much more truly a 
wedded state than that of half the husbands and wives 
who are united only at the altar. It is this fact that 
makes it so difficult to write her biography, or rather to 
write a biography that shall not be at least as much, if 
not more, a life of her brother, The other heroines of 
this series were women who made their own mark in the 
world—who achieved fame by virtue of, their own pecu- 
liar genius. Mary Lamb, on the other hand, can hardly 
be said to be famous at all ; or if she be admitted to be 
famous, it must be admitted at the same time that she 
shines chiefly by reflected light—that her own creative 
literary work would never have won for her the position 
she is allowed to hold as the sister of one of the dearest 
names in literary history, But no one will grudge the 
partner of Lamb’s labors—the joint-author with him of 
* Tales from Shakspeare,’ ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ and 
the recently-discovered ‘ Poetry from Children,’—the 
meed of fame which Mrs, Gilchrist desires shall be hers. 

The book is an interesting experiment. It is a Life 
of Lamb written from another point of view than that 
which past biographers have taken. It is a life in which 
Charles is made to play the part of Mary’s brother, 
rather than Mary the part of Charles's sister. One 
wonders, on picking it up, whether or no the experi- 
ment will succeed—whether it will be possible to so 
arrange the figures and the camera as to alter the rela- 
tive proportions of the persons to be photographed. As 
he reads on, page after page, he finds that this has been 
done. It is inevitable that the gentle Elia should appear 
on almost every page, and sometimes fill the page ; but 
it is only in his relations with Mary that he is consid- 
ered. When he first appears it is as a mewling infant, 


in caring for whom the ill-comprehended and sadly: 


neglected sister found a refuge from her loneliness,—an 
outlet for the strong affections which were allowed to 
flow freely in no other direction. Again he comes be- 
fore us as the child in whose instruction she found her 
greatest pleasure. Again, as the brother who snatched 
from her maniac hand the knife which had wounded her 





.* Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilchrist. (Famous Women.) Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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imbecile father and stricken dead her mother. The old, 
old story of brother and sister trudging together to the 
madhouse, whenever Mary felt the symptoms that 
marked the return of her besetting malady ; the anec- 
dotes of their occasional holiday trips to seaside or 
country, when Mary never failed to pack a strait- 
jacket in her travelling-bag ; the history of their long 
mutual devotion, of their successes and reverses, of 
their few but firm friendships with men whose friend- 
ship was not lightly to be won—all these Mrs. Gilchrist 
retells with considerable skill; a skill which consists 
mainly in letting the Lambs speak for themselves, 
whenever that may be, and in making for her copious 
extracts from their letters and more formal writings a 
framework which does not mar the effect of the delicate 
picture it enfolds.: A little new material has been 
found—an unpublished ‘ notelet’ from Lamb, and an 
omitted paragraph from an already published letter ; 
but the interest of the volume is due to its successful 
rehandling of old material, and not to these slight addi- 
tions. 


**A Washington Winter.” 

IF WE GIVE any space at all to noticing ‘ A Washing- 
ton Winter,’ it is because the instinct te protest is 
stronger than the impulse to ignore. That any citizen, 
whether native or adopted, should deliberately choose 
for delineation the grossest and most despicable of 
national types, is perhaps sufficiently surprising ; but 
when wilful exaggeration, deliberately labelling itself 
portraiture, is added to the choice of a humiliating sub- 
ject, insult is heaped upon injury. Coarse and ill-bred 
representatives certainly have crept into our national 
affairs at times ; but we venture to call it wilful exag- 
geration when the wife of a Cabinet officer is represented 
as conversing at one of her own receptions after the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

‘** Oh yes !”’ said Mrs. Secretary ; ‘I’m greatly obleeged to 
you, mum. Sary’s ee gal. I never hev to lick her. Won't 

ou, Miss Metow, and them other ladies, and that Mr. What’s- 

is-name, that’s cum with you, take something to eat? One 
gets very done out, going the rounds and peddling of cards all 
day long. The vittels is in the back room, and yer more than 
welcum. We never give drinks here, because we are wholly, 
entirely, and Zeatotally temperance.’’’ 

It is perhaps well that contemptible lobbying and des- 
picable motives and meannesses in the administration 
of public affairs, should be exhibited occasionally in the 
strong light of the public square and held up to general 
scorn ; but the author of ‘A Washington Winter ’ gives 
us nothing that is either powerful or new ; her ‘types’ 
are merely exaggerated old ones, which demanded 
nothing of personal knowledge, experience, or keenness 
of either vision or judgment; they could have been 
compiled, by any one with a taste for such subjects and 
a talent for exaggeration, from the gossip of local 
papers and the pages of the ‘funny man ;’ the author 
does not aim to hold up to scorn, but only to make 
amusing, the follies that she deals with, and she seems 
fairly to gloat in making all her senators not only 
what she styles ‘ vulgarians,’ but brutes. When she has 
heaped upon one senator all the horrible traits and epi- 
thets that one man can bear, she begins with another ; 
and so on through the dreary accumulation of hideous 
human nature unredeemed from ignorance and made 
more repulsive by ‘advantagés.’ It is not only the 
subject, but the style, that is hopelessly vulgar ; for it 
is the author herself, and not any of her ill-bred sena- 





* A Washington Winter. 
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tors, who tells us of a gentleman entering a room ‘ with 
his wife plastered to his side.’ In the midst of all this 
wickedness and commonness, it is with a shudder that 
we suddenly discover the name of Garfield on the 
page, and remember that the author in her preface 
hoped her ‘ occasional pen-and-ink portraits,’ might be 
found of ‘ some historical value ;’ but the shudder is un- 
necessary, as the ‘ pen-and-ink portraits’ of Garfield, 
Sumner, Choate, Sherman, Charlotte Cushman, etc., 
are limited to a statement of their presence at certain 
receptions, or to a few murmured words of no import- 
ance. 

It is true that the literary style of the author is too 
poor to give weight to her opinions or delineations ; but 
her name, associated as it is with one prominent in our 
public affairs, will float her book at first into literary 
circles where its own merits would never have carried 
it; which must be our apology for a note of warning 
apparently out of all proportion to the danger. The 
critic is prepared by the opening sentence of the preface 
for much of the ridiculously stilted conversation of the 
few decent people in the book, and to justify our opin- 
ion that the story is hopelessly silly, when not unpardon- 
ably vulgar, we will quote a little of the ‘ English as she 
is spoke’ by two of the ‘upper class’ in the author’s 
conservatory : 

‘** What a magnificent language the English is, handled as 
we have just heard it,’’ exclaimed Benedetto ; ‘‘it has a ring of 
mastery and dominion in it.”’ 

‘**] rather love the liquid music of the Italian,’’ said Madame ; 
** with it one may hope to pierce the skies.’’ 

*** But with the power of the English,” said Benedetto, 
**one may command the Universe and sigh for more worlds to 
conquer ;’’ and so saying he led the way to the Congressional 
Library.’ 





Minor Notices. 

THE examination papers in the little volume entitled ‘ Two 
Shakspeare Examinations’ (Ginn, Heath & Co.), to which Prof. 
William T. Thom has contributed some remarks on the class- 
room study of Shakspeare, were written by two young ladies in 
the Hollins Institute of Virginia, and gained the New Shakspeare 
Society prize of a set of the Society’s publications, They show 
good work on the part of both student and instructor. An essay 
on the character of Gertrude in ‘ Hamlet,’ by one of these stu- 
dents, is added, which is decidedly superior to average college 
‘themes’ on literary topics. Prof. Thom’s Pe will be inter- 
esting and suggestive to teachers of English, though they will 
not probably follow his method in all its details. Not all of 
them are likely to find the difficulty which he apparently does in 
combining philological and esthetic study from the start, and 
which leads him to give his classes first a play in the Clarendon 
Press Series, limiting them to the rather dry verbal method of 
Mr. Aldis Wright, and then to take up other plays in other edi- 
tions for the weightier matters of art and characterization. But 
every teacher worthy of the name has his own way of doing cer- 
tain things, and Mr. Thom’s way is doubtless the best way for 
him because it is his own. We must do him the justice to add 
that he sets it forth with becoming modesty, and not after the 
arrogant Sir Oracle fashion of the average educational hobby- 
rider. In this respect his paper is a refreshing contrast to that 
of Mr. Hudson on the same subject in his ‘ English in Schools.’ 
Mr. Thom is evidently an admirer of Mr. Hudson (whom all 
Shakspearians delight to honor), but he differs from him widely 
on some points. The remarks on foot-notes in school editions of 
Shakspeare (p. 148) are particularly happy. 





IT goes without saying that ‘ The Possibility of not Dying, ’ by 
Hyland C. Kirk (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), does not contain any 
hints of practical value, and as a ‘ speculation ‘it will interest very 
few readers. Resting its argument largely upon Christ’s mira- 
cles and triumph over death, it will not appeal to those who 
doubt the miracles ; while, on the other hand, it will be rejected 
by those who believe in the miracles, as the author holds those 
evidences of Christ's power to be no miracles at all, but merely 
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what any man can do under certain conditions. The logic is of 
the kind that after innumerable premises draws the conclusion 
that it.is therefore ‘ quite consistent that one perfect being should 
antecede by some thousands of years a race of perfect beings ;’ 
a somewhat lame and impotent conclusion, which the author 
does not hesitate to make more emphatic by stating that we have 
seen that individual perfection mus¢ precede social evolution. 
Ergo, Christ, who was not a god, but merely a perfect man, was 
the signal that a race of similarly perfect men, able to resist 
death themselves and to raise others from the dead, would follow 
him in some hundreds, thousands, or millions of years. 


Q. E. D 


‘SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS,’ by Paxton Hood (Standard 
Library), is largely a collection of anecdotes, illustrating Scots 
tish character, dialect and humor. Nothing is harder reading 
than a series of consecutive ‘good stories,’ but many of the 
anecdotes are excellent, and the book as a whole is a pleasant 
illustration of things peculiar to Scotland and the Scotch. 








* MARRIAGE AND Divorce,’ by Richard B. Westbrook, D.D, 
(printed for the author by J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a plea for 
easy divorce. Further criticism is, we suppose, unnecessary. 





Recent Fiction. 

THE PLOT of Mr. Black’s * Yolande’ (Harper's Franklin Square 
Library) turns upon points which are good both morally and 
dramatically : the foolishness and wrong of family secrets, and 
the problem of opium for invalids. But these good points only 
develop after fifty pages (half of the novel) devoted to tedious 
and irrelevant matters, largely consisting of conversation whose 
chief element is simplicity—the conversation made up of such 
remarks as, ‘Would you really? you are so very, very kind ! 
You know I am so ignorant! Papa has been so indulgent, and 
then,—’ etc. The expedient by which the daughter cures her 
mother of her terrible habit is original, startling and suggestive ; 
but it is lost dramatically in the-mass of conglomerate material 
which the reader tries to skip. We suppose Mr. Black has 
medical authority for the possibility of such a cure from such a 
remedy ; but we confess that, compared with other tales of 
opium-eating, both mother and daughter seem to have had a 
very easy time of it; and the opportune death of the mother 
savors of that happy ending to the story to which ancient 
novelists sacrificed probability and commonsense. That there 
are still many readers who approve the ancient methods is shown 
by the reported popularity a Mr. Black’s novel. 





‘HER SAILOR LOVE,’ by Katharine S. Macquoid (Putnam's 
Trans-Atlantic Series), is a story in which the sailor love himself 
does not appear prominently, the plot turning on the machina- 
tions of the first woman who loved him to prevent him from 
marrying the woman he loved. Considering the very diabolical 
elements in the character of the older woman, the reader is a 
little surprised that she is not more diabolical in action, and is 
divided between two opinions, (1) that Harriet’s character is 
absurdly unnatural, and (2) that on the whole it ought to have 
been more so, certain hints as to probable murder never bein 
justified. The movement is extremely monotonous, but the boo 
is worth reading for the sake of Farmer Limber, a delightful 
character charmingly drawn. It is a clever author indeed who 
can leave us with respect for a man who is befooled ; but there 
is something so noble in Farmer Limber’s lack of suspicion, so 
beautiful in his admiration for his wife, that he never loses dig- 
nity from his belief in an entirely unprincipled woman. 


CONSIDERING the absurdity of its elements—its American 
countesses, old desks with secret drawers, disinherited daughters 
and dishonored sons—* A Fair Plebeian,’ by May E. Stone 
(Hammock Series :, Chicago: Henry A Sumner & Co.), is more 
entertaining than might be expected. Itis not a very good 
novel, but it has good points ; and the struggle of the spirited 
little heroine against the Hinkley blood of her patrician aunt, 
with the inevitable betrayal of the Hinkley blood in her own 
veins when it comes to dealing with other people, is really 
amusing. If the author had trusted to her own ability, instead 
of raking over the ashes of antiquated English novels for a plot, 
she might have given us something really good, instead of rather 
amusing. 
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WE have a faint recollection of having already read ‘ Chris- 
tine,’ translated from the French of Louis Fnault by Elizabeth 
W. Pendleton. (Leisure Hour Series.) True, the scene is laid 
in Sweden, which is comparatively a new field, and the young 
man who falls violently in love with two fair women, breaking 
the heart of one and made miserable by marrying the other, 
may have worn another name when we first met him ; but we 
are confident that we have seen him before. It may be justly 
called a love study, for there is absolutely nothing mentioned in 
the two hundred and fifty pages except love and passion ; yet 
the study is neither original nor profound. It will hardly occupy 
more than one leisure See. as it is filled with conversation, and 
the conversation is in very brief sentences. Its French light- 
ness, however, has a certain quality of delicate brightness which 
saves it from being wholly commonplace. 





AS THE GENTLEMAN ‘ Whom Kathie Married’ (Boston : Lee 
& Shepard) on the last page is the same who talked of marrying 
her on the first, it required considerable cn ge and much 
judicious management of a good deal of croquet, Juncheon, lovely 
drives and superior sunsets, on the part of Miss Amanda M. 
Douglas, to on 4 them apart for three’ hundred and fifty-two 
pages. The book is by no means invigorating in tone, but it is 
so harmless that it is a pleasure to know of a large circle of 
readers who are pleased with this innocent tare. The characters 
are most excellent people, all exactly alike, much given to * sigh- 
ing softly’ and ‘ saying softly’ and looking ‘ as if in a dream ;’ 
and they know how to make almost as much of a sunrise or a 
sunset as their relatives and friends in Mrs. Whitney’s novels. 





Hap ‘Caleb the Irrepressible’ (Hammock Series: Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co.) been repressed, it would have been an 
unfortunate thing for Miss Paynter, as there would have been 
very little left of her book. Even with him in it, the story is 
light, excessively light ; lightness not being, it is to be remem- 
bered, a synonym for brightness. Perhaps Caleb, like Dr. 
Holmes, was atraid of being ‘as funny as the could ;’ but he is 
merely the average negro boy, not by any means funny enough 
to write a whole book about, and the parts of the bouk not about 
him are made up of vapid sentiment and the most commonplace 
silliness. 





‘ THE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF A MILKMAID,’ by Thomas 
Hardy (Harper’s Franklin Square Library), 1s a most amusing 
little sketch ; highly original in plot, and, if a little extravagant 
in general outline, not at all improbable as to the several catas- 
trophes which successively arise to interrupt each apparently 
happy solution of the problem. Besides the delightful funniness 
of the situations, the character-drawing is admirable ; each per- 
son is perfectly known and understood by the reader, though the 
sketch is so brief that there is hardly time for more than a few 
traits to be shown. 





Ir ‘ Aut Cesar aut Nihil’ (by Countess M. von Bothmer: 
Franklin Square Library) were the literary problem of the sum- 
mer, we should cast a vote in favor of wifz/, ‘ Aut Cesar’ is an 
exceedingly unpleasant story about people who are exceedingly 
unpleasant quite apart from the fact of their being nihilists, and 
nothing new is revealed to us of the doings, in their political 
capacity, of that remarkable class of beings. 





A New Southern Museum. 


Mr. Cart Branpt, one of the best known of the older 
Academicians, sailed for Europe last Saturday in the 
Britannic, to be gone about three months. The object 
of his visit is to purchase casts and paintings for a new 
Southern museum, the origin of which may be very 
briefly told. Some seven years ago, an unmarried octo- 

enarian daughter of Edward Telfair, one of the earliest 
Easernon of the State of Georgia, died at Savannah, 
leaving a goodly estate to the Georgia Historical Society 
for the foundation of the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Remote heirs contested the will, but failed to 
break it. Scarcely a year ago the case was decided in 


favor of the Society, and Mr. Brandt was invited to ac- 
He did 


cept the Directorship of the_nascent museum. 
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so, and found that it consisted only of the family man- 
sion, and a comparatively small collection of paintings 
and bric-d-brac. With these, however, was a sum of 
money which had grown largely since Miss Telfair’s 
death. Some of this will be used in altering and enlarg- 
ing the old homestead in which the treasures already 
owned or hereafter to be acquired will be housed. It is 
a stately mansion, and will afford a sculpture hall 65 by 
22 feet in size. Theentrance hall is 45 by 15. The ceil- 
ing of this will be taken out. A syklight to be set in 
the roof above will be adorned with casts of the Parthe- 
non frieze. In the present dining-room will be stored 
the family portraits and other inherited works of art. 
In due time, a statue of the founder’s father will grace 
the square on which the museum looks, and which 
already bears his name. 

The Director of the new Academy carries to Europea 
letter from the Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
and one from the present occupant of the gubernatorial 
chair in which Edward Telfair sat for so many years. 
It is his intention to purchase about $20,000 worth of 
casts and paintings. Of the former he will look for such 
as are valuable in themselves and least familiar to un- 
travelled Americans. Of the latter he means to get very 
few, but expects those few to be of genuine worth, His 
course will take him first to Munich and thence to 
Italy ; but his tour of the Continent will terminate he- 
fore the opening of the Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition 
to be given in this city in December. In the success of 
that event Mr. Brandt is as much interested as in the 
welfare of this new Southern museum—to which, by the 
way, he hopes in time to add a school of art. 

Savannah is to be congratulated on the possession of 
such clear-headed and public-spirited women as the 
founder of the Telfair Academy. 





The Lounger 


I COULD NOT help thinking, as I sat last week in the luxurious 
office of the editor and proprietor of the Philadelphia Record, of 
the difference between that room and the editorial sanctum of a 
few years ago. Thurlow Weed, in his Autobiography, speaks 
of going to see Horace Greeley, then editor and proprietor of the 
New Yorker, and finding him in his shirt-sleeves, ‘ stick’ in 
hand, working at the ‘case.’ They sat down together in the 
composing-room, and Mr. Weed laid a flattering political prop- 
osition before the young journalist. Even when the 7ridune’s 
prosperity was at its height, under Mr. Greeley’s masterly 
management, its offices were small and dingy, and there were 
tedious flights of stairs to be climbed before te were reached. 
Great changes have been made since those days. 1 don’t believe, 
however, that Mr. Greeley would have written any better in 
the monstrous building that is now the home of his journalistic 
offspring ; nor would his editorials have fallen with any more 
force from the tall tower than they did trom the third-story room 
in Spruce Street. 


SPEAKING of tall towers, that of the Record building is nearly 
as high as the 7ribume’s. It is certainly the most distinctive 
feature of Chestnut Street, and throws the Government buildings 
next door literally into the shade. 





BuT to return : The Hera/d was the first newspaper to have a 
magnificent home of its own, yet, notwithstanding the vast size 
of the Hera/d building, it has only been within the past four 
ae that the editors and reporters have been comfortably 

oused, The city-editor’s room used to be nothing but a pen. 
That of the reporters had to be lighted by gas even in the day- 
time. Now each editor has a sunlit sanctum of his own; and 
the room devoted to the city department occupies nearly the 
whole of the fourth floor, and is as light and airy as one could 
wish, 


ALTHOUGH Mr. William M. Singerly came into possession of 
the Record quite by accident, it.was- not so strange after all that: 
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he should have become a publisher. His father was an architect 
and builder; but his uncle, ‘ Ben’ Singerly, was a well-known 
printer in his day, and was the first man to use a steam-press 


west of the Alleghanies. As Mr. ‘ Ben’ Singerly was a bachelor 
and fond of children, his nephew lived with him a great deal 
during his boyhood, and got to be perfectly familiar with the 
business of a printing-office, though be took no active part in it. 
Mr. Singerly is very proud of the Record ; and well he may be, 
for its success is remarkable. Although the merit of the paper 
would seem to assure success, it is well known that merit 
does not always get its deserts. It has in the case of the Record, 
however, and it is a pleasure to see its circulation shooting up 
to a level with its sky-piercing tower. 





THE Boston Saturday Evening Gazette is the fortunate dis- 
coverer of some unpublished letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
They are pleasant epistles, written in a jocose spirit to different 
friends. The last is addressed to Zachariah Burchmore, from 
Lenox, Mass. In it Hawthorne complains of the non-arrival 
of some promised gin, and the rapid disappearance of his cham- 
pagne down the throats of visitors who came for a sight of ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter.’ As it is impossible to produce the latter article, 
he writes, ‘I endeavor to satisty them in the best way I can.’ 
They probably went away just as well pleased as though they 
had seen the badge of Hester’s shame ; for the latter might have 
had a depressing effect, while that of the champagne was of a 
cheering nature. 





Mr. MCDERMOTT has sent me some more ‘ fair criticisms’ of 
his ‘ Blind Canary,’ but I can find room for only two of them— 
that of the London Graphic, which pronounces this Jersey City 
bird ‘ a fit companion to Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark,’’’ and that of the 
St. Augustine Press, which says of the author, ‘ There is a sweet- 
ness and harmony in every line of his inspiration which trans- 
ports the reader from the mundane to the celestial sphere.’ 





SOME ONE objects to my ‘ sarcastic answer’ to the correspond- 
ent whose inquiry concerning the treatment of authors I printed 
a fortnight since. He (or she) thinks that inquiry could not 
have come from a woman, as I supposed it did; ‘for women, 
with their wonderful intuitions about which we hear so much, 
generally do and say the right thing in an emergency. Women 
of education and refinement especially,’ my friend goes on to say, 
‘are seldom at a loss what to say to all sorts and conditions of 
people. They can reply with the lady who presided over the 
White House, some twenty years ago, and who, when her atten- 
tion was called to a breach of etiquette, rejoined, ‘‘I reckon I 
know how to behave.”” The person who says the wrong thing 
at the wrong time is invariably a man ; and who is it that can- 
not count at least one of these tactless people among his ac- 
quaintances ?” Not the Lounger, certainly. 





ACCORDING to the French medical journals, ‘excessive and 
prolonged mental labor causes the teeth to decay, by consuming 
the phosphates which would otherwise nourish the dental struct- 
ures.’ Dr. Championniére advises parents and guardians to pay 
close attention to the conditidn of the teeth of those under their 
care, and, when any signs otf premature decay are noticed, to 
give their charges a holiday. The world moves. Heretofore, 
when I have seen a poor boy with bad teeth, I have attributed 
his misfortune to the inability of his parents to provide him with 
a tooth-brush ; and when I have seen a rich one with defective 
incisors, 1 have suspected him ofsover-indulgence in confection- 
ery. Hereafter, of course, when we find Tommy and Harry, or 
their little sisters, suffering from the toothache, we will know 
that they have been indulging in ‘excessive and prolonged 
mental labor,’ and have thus ‘ consumed the phosphates which 
would otherwise have nourished the dental structures.’ A holi- 
day, and not a temporary abstinence from sugared sweets, will 
be prescribed, and bad teeth will be regarded as the best proof 
ot intellectuality. 





THE new and gigantic Sound steamer which has been added 
this summer to the Old Colony fleet is, in its way, one of the 
wonders of the age of steam. Sumptuous in its appointmerts, 
and fitted with every appliance necessary to comfort and con- 
venience, including even the Edison electric light, it is a ‘ float- 
ing palace’ in the fullest meaning of that- hackneyed phrase. 
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But it is disappointing and depressing to find this great structure 
decorated, at enormous expense, in a style ten years behind the 
time, and of the most utter tastelessness. Why could not the 
company. have imitated the example of Mr. Bennett and other 
owners of private steam-yachts, and secured the very best deco- 
rative ability to be had in the country ? I have seen ferry-boats 

lying between New York and Jersey City decorated in infinitely 

etter taste, and at an expense proportionately much smaller 
than that lavished with such ignorance upon The Pilgrim. The 
‘ steamboat style’ of furniture and decoration has long been an 
expression descriptive of the deadliest inventions of vulgar deco- 
rative energy ; and, true to his reputation, the ordinary steam- 
boat furnisher and decorator seems to be the last to be affected 
by the new influx of better methods. They are behind the house 
furnishers, and even, apparently, behind the car-builders,— 
strange as that may seem. Private owners are beginning to in- 
sist upon something better, and let us hope the time is coming 
when Pilgrim builders will expend less money and more taste on 
the ornamental portions of their work. I should very much like 
to see one of our big North River or Sound boats built, in its 
architectural and ornamental parts, by architects who are used 
to handling large masses, as well as details,—by such men, 
for instance, as Richardson of Boston, and Hunt, Cady, and 
Stanford White of New York. 





I HAVE received a marked copy of the Hartford Zimes con- 
taining a letter on ‘The Cesnola Cypriote Collection,’ The 
writer, ‘ An Englishman,’ disposes of Mr. Feuardent a calling 
him a Frenchman. He disposes of Mr. Gorringe by calling him 
‘ignorant and pretentious.’ He disposes of the newspaper edi- 


tors who have ‘ sided witfi-this penniless Frenchman’ by calling 
them ‘ ignorant and envious blackmailers.’| And he disposes of 
Col. Di Cesnola by calling him a ‘noble discoverer.’ This, of 


course, disposes of the whole affair. 





UNUSUAL attention has been drawn to the failure of E. C. 
Stedman & Co. by the personal popularity and high literary 
reputation of the senior member of the firm. Mr. Stedman has 
many friends in, as well as outside of, Wall Street, and they have 
not been slow in offering him such assistance as he might accept. 
It has seemed best to him, however, to take the course usual in 
such cases, and make an assignment for the benefit of his credit- 
ors. It is believed that the assets of the house will fully cover 
its liabilities. This is pleasant news. It would be pleasant, also, 
to hear that the ‘ poet-banker ’ was hereafter to give to criticism 
and creative literature a fairer share of his time and of his ripen- 
ed powers than has been convenient in the past. 





YUNG WING, the Chinese Educational Commissioner, returns to 
New England with his head upon his shoulders. When he was 
recalled to China, a year and a half ago, by the reactionary suc- 
cessor of his friend and supporter, the previous Chinese Premier, 
it was feared by many that his life was ‘in danger. It seems, 
however, that he has gained the confidence of the present 
administration, and will be allowed to remain in undisturbed 
possession of the house in Hartford which was built during his 
previous residence in this country. Mrs. Wing and the chil- 
dren have been staying with friends at Avon, Conn. 





WHEN the handsome features of Mariano Fortuny had become 
cold in death, casts of his face and ot his right hand were taken 
by his pupil A. Simonetti, and his friend Achille Buzzi. I have 
just seen duplicates of these, sent by Buzzi and Simonetti to 
Fortuny’s most devoted admirer in this country—Mr. Stephen 
J. Ferris, of Philadelphia. As a rule, death-masks are unpleas- 
ant to me, but this of Fortuny has nothing ghastly about it, un- 
less it be the color of the plaster.. The features are perfectly 
natural ; there is no sinking of the eyes or pinching of the nose, 
and the cheeks are delicately saende. I have seen many a por- 
trait bust from life less natural in expression. The cast of the 
hand is quite as successful. Itis the most beautifully formed 
man’s hand I ever saw—small and delicate as a woman’s, yet 
with an expression of great strength. Besides these treasures, 
Mr. Ferris has a piece of the velvet pall which covered Fortuny’s 
coffin, a handful of his brushes with the paint dried in them, and 
an autograph. All of these he is going to group together and 
make an etching of as a keepsake for those of his friends who 
share his admiration for the Spanish painter. 
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I AM permitted to make the following extract from a letter 
from Mme. Modjeska to a personal friend in this city, in which 
the distinguished actress explains her connection with the poem 
recently published over her name in the Denver 7ridune and 
reprinted in these coJumns : 


‘I was sitting on the balcony of the Manitou Hotel in Colorado 
when a gentleman I met a day before came to me, and, as finish- 
ing our conversation on the beauty of the country, said: ‘‘I see 
how you feel the beauty of nature: your poem proves not only 
your great love for God’s creation but also your great attach- 
ment to your own country.’’ ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ said I; 
and he showed me the poem. I burst out laughing, and said : 
“ This is a trick that my friend Mr. Field has played on me.”’ 
And immediately I wrote to Mr. Field a long letter, chaffing him 
about what he had'done. I thought he would publish it, but he 
not only did not do so, but he did not even answer it. I was 
enjoying my holiday and did not bother much about it, especi- 
ally as | was convinced that Mr. Field would print the letter. I 
was greatly astonished on coming to Chicago to learn that the 
affair had caused so much talk. People sometimes do out of 
friendship things that injure you: so did Mr. Field. I never 
received a letter from him, though he says he wrote to me. 
When I see him I shall ask him to publish at least some parts of 
my letter.’ 


THE following letter has just been received by the American 
publisher of Ouida’s works : 


‘Dear Mr. Lippincott: As I hear there are statements in your 
American papers that I am ill with ‘‘a mental malady” (!) will you be 
so good as to state publicly that I am perfectly well, and that any re- 
port of this kind is a slanderous lie for which I should suppose the 
law would give due redress if there be any justice in your country. 
Make any use you choose of this, and the wider publication you can 
give it the better. Believe me, sincerely yours, OuIbaA.’ 


The popular novelist may not have lost her mind, but she has 
certainly lost her temper. 


JUDGE JERE. S. BLACK, who died last week,will be remem- 
bered by the reading world rather as the opponent of Ingersoll 
in The North American Review than as a lawyer and politician. 





IT SEEMED to meas I listened to the few words spoken by 
Mr. S. G. Pratt, on Tuesday night, to the audience gathered to 
hear his opera ‘ Zenobia,’ that there was a good deal of sense 
in what he said. About the success of the opera I think he was 
a little sanguine, having mistaken the applause of friends for 
the verdict of the public. He thanked the audience in the name 
of future American composers for the encouragement given to 
them in the o “pagan given to him. If they saw that an iin- 
pressario would go to the expense of producing an American 
opera it would set them to work in earnest, and with some 
foundation for their hopes. I can only ook upon ‘ Zenobia’ as 
an entering wedge. It cannot be praised as a work of any orig- 
inality. lt suggests any and every other opera, and there is 
little in it to excite interest. Some of the songs are not without 
sweetness, and there is a spirited chorus at the end of the opera. 
Perhaps if the principal singers had been better the opera 
would have made a more favorable impression, but there was 
an amateurishness about the performance that made it weari- 
some. The orchestra was large and played well under Mr. 
Pratt’s direction, and the chorus, though it went astray at times, 


was pretty good. The costuming and mounting were excellent. - 


In his card to the public Mr. Strakosch dwelt at length upon the 
advantage of hearing operas sung in one’s native tongue The 
advantage, as far as ‘ Zenobia’ is concerned, was not perceptible. 
I did not catch the words of a single line during the entire even- 
ing—and I don’t know but that I was just as well pleased as if I 
had. It is the music, rather than the words, that interests me in 
an opera. 


“My Acquaintance with Cable.” 


[THE correspondent of the Viestnik Evropii, whose arti- 
cle on Mr. Cable was translated in these columns a 
month ago, seems to have made certain statements which 
might never have been corrected had they not been re- 
produced in English. We print herewith a few com- 
munications on the subject, which will be read with 
interest. | 
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To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC: 


In an article that appeared in Tue Critic of July 28th, 
I find many utterances attributed to me that I do not 
remember ever to have spoken ; and if I could be per- 
suaded that my memory is at fault, and that they were 
my words, I should not lose a moment in asking leave 
to withdraw them. I may say as to the contents of the 
article generally, that I believe I am candid, but if I am 
correctly portrayed therein I am somewhat surprised at 
my own garrulity. 

However, there is, I think, but one paragraph to 
which it is really necessary for me to refer at present-— 
the one near the close of page 317, which speaks so 
lightly concerning the literary abilities of an admired 
author and esteemed friend. ‘Of Boyesen, Cable said 
to me,’—so runs the statement to which I must object, 
—‘ that he considered him a learned man, but not an 
artist.’ It is in the second paragraph before the last. 

I have no idea that anybody doubts Prof. Boyesen is 
learned ; but if I must acknowledge the truth, I have 
not learning enough to know whether he is learned or 
not. AndIam nocritic. But if I am artist enough to 
know, then I know he is an artist. Even to say this 
seems hardly modest ; for his literary works had secured 
him the recognition both of critical writers and of the 
reading world before I had had the pleasure to read 
them. Later, they had delighted me before I could 
presume to express for them the interest of a fellow- 
author ; and his deserved fame as a literary artist, for 
some of whose qualities I think it no harm to envy him, 
was secured (though not complete) before he, almost 
first among critics, kindly recognized what he believed to 
be a literary artist’s work in the productions of my tardy 

en. 

Whether the next sentence in the paragraph to which 
Iam replying is put forward as my utterance its con- 
struction does not indicate with certainty ; but it cer- 
tainly is not my words, expresses but feebly my admira- 
tion for Prof. Boyesen’s wonderful command of modern 
languages, and does not agree with my opinion of his 
imaginative faculty or of his ‘ desire to create types.’ 

The paragraph ends with the following short sen- 
tence : ‘ Howells seems to Cable a much greater talent.’ 
I do not think I ever instituted a comparison between 
Boyesen and Howells; but the sentence is not so far 
wrong but a word will correct it. If you will substitute 
the word ‘than’ for ‘to’ your printer may put me 
down among his grateful friends. G. W. CaBs_e. 

New Or eans, Aug. 7, 1883. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I notice in your paper of July 28th an article from the 
Viestnik Evropit, headed ‘My Acquaintance with Cable.’ 
I am qualified to be able to state that it is untrue that 
the Athénée of New Orleans almost unanimously reject- 
ed the proposition of the Vicomte d’Abzac to elect 
Cable a member of the Athénée. Such a proposition 
was never made by the Vicomte d’Abzac, or by any 
other person. It is also untrue that, at a reception of 
the most prominent members of the Athénée, given by 
the Vicomte d’Abzac, or on any other occasion, the 
president of that literary club ‘ avoided shaking hands 
[with Cable], giving as a reason for his action the harm 
done by Cable to the Creoles.’ I have heard of whole- 


sale literary fabrications, but there is a luscious large- 
ness about the work of the Viestnik’s correspondent 
which cannot fail to inspire profound fear and admira- 
tion. 

New York, August 8, 1883. 


Henri Pené Dv Bots. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 2s, 1883. 

NEXT week's Harper's Weekly will announce the name of the 
winner of the $3000 prize illustration of Domett’s ‘ Christmas 
Hymn.’ 

The wish so frequently and publicly expressed, that the theo- 
logians would give to the world a more definite statement of the 
principles on which they consider that the defence of theology and 
Christianity properly rests as against current agnostic and mate- 
rialistic arguments, has induced Prof. S. Harris of the Yale 
Theological school to put in the Messrs. Scribner’s hands the 
MS. of a volume on ‘ The Philosophical Basis of Thtism.’ 

‘A Castle in Spain’ will come to an end in the November 
Harper's. The frontispiece of the October number of that maga- 
zine will be an engraving by Kruell of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Washington in the possession of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. This is apropos of an article by Mr. J. T. Headley on 
‘The Last Days of Washington at Newburgh.’ An early num- 
ber of Harfer’s will contain a paper on ‘ Artistic London,’ 
which will give the illustrator a fine opportunity. 

‘ Boston Illustrated,’ Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ecxel- 
lent hand-book of the Hub, appears in a new and carefully re- 
vised edition. 

Messrs. Scribner will publish Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn’s * His- 
tory of Charity in the Early Christian Church.’ They have also 
in press two or three new editions of successful books, among 
them Plato’s ‘ Best Thoughts,’ and Merrill's * East of the Jordan,’ 
in new style and at a lower price. 

A number of the more important paintings exhibited this year 
at the Munich and Amsterdam expositions are reproduced in the 
September Art Amateur. 


The venerable Bronson Alcott, now a confirmed invalid, has 
cut his long white hair and raised a beard. 


Agnew’s Surgery will be completed on September 1st by the 
publication, by Lippincott & Co., of the third and last volume of 
the work. 

The Princess Louise is to contribute some of her paintings to 
the coming exhibition at Boston, and has telegraphed to ask on 
what day pictures should reach the city. 

_Vol. I., No. 6, of The Library of Cornell University givesa 
list of the more important additions from February to April last, 
It also continues the list of works relating to mathematics. Its 
Notes explain certain anonyms and pseudonyms, and some val- 
uable ‘references for the history of the settlement of western 
New York’ are given, 


Liberty Hall, the home of the late Alexander H. Stephens, is 
for sale lor $10,000, which will cover the library as well. There 
is talk in Georgia of buying the place for a high school. 

Elizabeth Thompson, now Mrs. Butler, the painter of ‘ The 
Roll-Call’ and other military pictures, comes of an artistic 
family. Her mother, Mme. Thompson, it seems is a painter of 
no mean talents, and has recently exhibited a ‘ Mary Magdalen 
at the Tomb’ that is highly spoken of by the English papers. 

Thirteen colored plates are to be issued to subscribers to The 
Art Interchange next year, and the price of the paper will be 
raised accordingly from $2 to $3 per annum. 

Just before its meeting at Boston in 1880, there were a few 
more than 1000 members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. There are now nearly 2000, Science 
suggests that the consequent increase in the Association’s funds 
be utilized in the endowment of research, and particularly in the 
making of an annual grant to the Naples zodlogical station. 

‘ Historical and Other Sketches,’ selected from the works of 
Mr. Froude by President Wheeler of Allegheny College, is the 
latest issue in Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library. 


From a daguerreotype portrait of Burns in the possession of 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, the frontispiece of the September Cen/ury 
has been engraved. 

Mr. Wm. F. Allen, editor of the Oficial Railway Guide, ex- 
plains in the September Cenfury his system of ‘ Standard Time,’ 
which is expected to be adopted by the American railroad 
managers in October. In the same number Mr. Roger Rior- 
dan writes of ‘Ornamental Forms in Nature,’ and Lieut. 
Schwatka describes ‘ A Musk-Ox Hunt’ in King William Land. 
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John E. Potter & Co. have published a new edition of their 
‘French Syntax.’ by Prof. Harrison, of Washington and Lee 
University. A series of practical exercises has been prepared 
for the new edition by Prof, Eastman of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Prof. Whitney of Yale is credited with saying of this 
book: ‘So far as I know, there has been nothing hitherto in 
English that filled anything like the same place.’ 

‘The Price She Paid,’ a novel by Frank Lee Benedict, first 
issued in London a few months ago, has just been brought out 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The new Commentaries of the Rev. Joseph Agar Beet on Ro- 
mars (fourth edition) and Corinthians (second years 3 have just 
been republished here by Thomas Whittaker, who has nearly 
ready ‘ English Cathedrals : Their Architecture, Symbolism, and 
History,’ compiled by Miss E. W. Boyd, of Albany—a concise, 
illustrated hand-book. 

Prof. Alexander Agassiz’s laboratory on the Neck at Newport, 
where the warm waters of the Gulf Stream bring close to shore 
strange specimens of animal and vegetable life, is described by 
Ernest Ingersoll in the September Century. A portrait of the 
Professor accompanies the article. 

The Continent has introduced a new and valuable feature in 
its Reference Calendar, in which the more important current 
events are recorded, and a summary given of the books or reviews 
in which the topics touched upon are treated. 

The English version of the Sanskrit ‘ Hymn to Ushas,’ which 
Paul Griggs repeats the morning after his first meeting with Mr. 
Isaacs, was printed by Mr. Crawford in THE CRITIC of Feb. 25, 
1882, nine months before the publication of the popular novel in 
which it reappeared. 

An anoymous writer—evidently Lieut. Schwatka—contributes 
to Sczence of August 17 the first of two or more papers on 
‘The Igloo of the Innuit’—the snow-and-ice house of the 
Eskimo of North America. 

The $35,000 statute presented to California by Mr. D. O, 
Mills, to be placed in the rotunda of the State House at Sacra- 
mento, is said to be one of Mr. Larkin Mead’s best works in 
marble. Mr. Edgar Mills, a brother of the donor, was one of 
the State-Commissioners charged with the construction of the 
building in which the colossal statue is to stand. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready a large-type edition 
ot ‘ The Booklover’s Enchiridion,’ with revisions and additions 
by an American editor. They also announce a new translation 
by Mrs. Wister, ‘ Banned and Blessed,’ from the German of E. 
Werner ; and ‘ The Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
by Marshall Brown, a collection of paragraphs from the ‘ funny 
men’ of the press, illustrating or burlesquing well-known prov- 
erbs. 

Scéence is publishing full and excellent reports of the proceed- 
ings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its just-closed session in Minneapolis. 

Messrs. Roberts have begun the publication of a classic series 
with ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ‘ Marmion,’ and * The 
Lady of the Lake,’ bound in one neat volume, and printed in 
clear type on good paper. 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, editor of Good Cheer and a frequent 
contributor to Harper's Magazine, St. Nicholas, etc., has taken 
charge of a department of the weekly Philadelphia Press, with 
the object of promoting discussion of all topics interesting to 
women, and the collection of notes and queries on topics of 
special interest to them. 

Judge Tourgée thinks ‘an immense amount of twaddle has 
been written of late on both sides of the water upon what is 
termed the ‘‘ American element ‘in literature.’”’ This element, 
he urges, is not to be found in ‘ the use of an American setting 
for fictitious characters, the employment of dialect peculiarities 
to be met with only in the United States, or the delineation of 
phases of life peculiar to our civilization and development.’ The 
native element in any work is wholly independent of the subject- 
matter. It is simply the native element in the author’s thought. 
Thus, ‘ there is no work of fiction in which the American element 
is more distinct and appreciable than in Hawthorne’s ‘* Marble 
Faun ;’’ yet the scene is laid in a foreign land, and the characters 
have hardly a hint of the New World about them.’ And 


‘ Leather-stocking ’ has in it * less of the American element than 
one of James's international series.’ 
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The English Illustrated Magazine, the new six-penny jour- 
nalistic venture of the Macmillans, is to appear in London in 
October. It is to be very fully illustrated, and printed on 
paper that will show the pictures to the best advantage. Speci- 
mens of the illustrations prepared for the first number are said 
to indicate a higher class ot wood-engraving than characterizes 
any of the existing English magazines. 

“La Pluie et le Beau Temps,’ a one-act comedy, by Leon 
Gozlan, and ‘ Autour d’un Berceau,’ a little piece in one short 
scene, by Ernest Legouvé, have been added to Mr. Wm. R. 
Jenkins’s ‘ Théatre Contemporain.’ 

Napoleon Bonaparte will fill an unusual space in the new 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the article on his char- 
acter and career having been written by the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo ’—Prof. Seeley, of Cambridge University. 

Portugal’s representative in France is a descendant of the 
representative Portuguese poet, De Camoens. 

Since May last, Newport has had a Natural History Society, 
with Prof. Raphael Pumpelly for President, Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz for first Vice-President, Mr. George C. Mason tor Cor- 
responding Secretary, Lieut. Wm. McCarty Little, for Libra- 
rian, and Dr. J. J. Mason for Curator. Its object is to promote 
the study of science among residents and visitors, to investigate 
the geology, botany, and zodlogy of the neighboring lands and 
waters, to form a museum and library, and to establish an 
aquarium and zodélogical garden. The annual membership fee 
is only $3. Contributions to the library are solicited. 

Prof. H. Newell Martin, of Johns Hopkins, has been ap- 
pointed Croonian Lecturer of the Royal Society of London for 
the current year. His subject is the effect of changes of tem- 
perature on the action of the heart ; while the subject of the first 
Croonian Lecture, delivered 145 years ago by Dr. Stuart, was 
the motion of the heart. 


Mr. Joseph Knight, editor of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, and 
dramatic critic ot Zhe Atheneum and several London dailies, 
has been made editor of Votes and Queries, the former editor, 
Mr. Turle, ——- recently died. Mr. Smalley says in the 77id- 
une: ‘ Mr. Joseph Knight’s range is a wide one ; but, like most 
men who go far a-field in culture, he has a specialty,—early 
French literature ; and in early French literature he has a col- 
lection of books which Mr. Francisque Sarcey thought worthy 
of a descriptive article in Ze vege ys or was it Le X/Xe Siécle, 
since Mr. Sarcey writes for both those papers ?’ 

The new and enlarged edition of Dr. S. Wells Williams’s 
* Middle Kingdom’ will be published in London (simultaneous- 
ly with its publication here by Messrs. Scribner) by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., official publishers to the India Company. 
The value of this book will be increased by the addition of new 
maps prepared under Dr. Williams’s direction, and numerous 
colored illustrations. 


Messrs. Routledge have in preparation a new holiday book by 
Miss Kate Greenaway, whose popularity seems to be increasing. 
Miss Greenaway has taken for her text this year ‘ Little Ann’ 
and other poems by Jane and Ann Taylor, the old-fashioned air 
of which is admirably suited to this artist’s old-style draw- 
ings. Messrs. Routledge will publish a Greenaway Calendar for 
1884, a little larger than the liliputian volume of last year. 


According to the Cornhil/, the Parisian daily, Le Temps, 


‘affects translations of English novels, as being of a higher - 


moral tone and more in harmony with its Protestant principles 
than most of the works of contemporary French writers. Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Hawthorne, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Braddon, 
Wilkie Collins, Rhoda Broughton, Henry James, eté., have seen 
many of their works translated in this journal.’ 


To accompany a ‘ Topical Course in U. S. History,’ prepared 
for the use of pupils in the Oakland, Cal., Public Schools, Mr. W. 
A. Fisher has printed a useful list of works relating to United 
States history, which children may read in connection with their 
text-books. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in the ‘ Drawer ’ of the September 
Harper's says that American handwriting has no general char- 
acteristic, except that it is ‘sprawling’ and ‘unformed.’ He 
says : ‘ We signed the Declaration very well, on the whole, but 
we have hardly as a nation lived up toit.’ . Certainly the French, 
the Germans, and the English are much better penmen than the 
Americans. ? : 
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There are two articles in Zhe Bibliographer for August (Bou- 
ton) which will interest not only bibliophiles but the general 
reader,—if, that anonymous gentleman ever peruses the columns 
of this monthly ‘ journal of book-lore.’ One of these is a history 
of Chambers’s masts the other a histury of the famous old 
printing-house of Christopher Plantin, at Antwerp. Very nearly, 
if not quite, one half of the titles in Mr. Foster’s continued 
‘ Bibliography of Skating’ in this number refer to American 
books or journals. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press an illustrated 
edition of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ 
edited by John Forster Kirk, who has added a fifth part contain- 
ing selections from the works of the more recent English poets. 

At the base of a bluff 300 yards from the site of the house in 
Westmoreland County, Va., in which Washington was born, the 
Government is about to erect a monument. The site was 
selected last week. 

Edward Clodd’s ‘ The Childhood of Religions’ has just been 
added to Fitzgerald’s Humboldt Library. 

We understand that the sale of ‘Dr. Claudius’ has already 
come up to within two or three thousand of that of * Mr. Isaacs.’ 

The Catholic World joins in the general chorus of praise of the 
Meisterschaft System of learning toreign languages, comparing 
it very favorably with the older Mastery System of Prendergast. — 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has returned trom his transcontinental 
tour and sailed for Europe to join his family and look up novel- 
ties for the coming season in New York. 

Rev. Wm. M. Baker, the popular author of ‘ His Maesty My- 
self,’ ‘ Blessed St. Certainty,’ ‘A Year Worth Living,’ ‘ Carter 
Quaterman,’ ‘Col. Dunwoddie,’ ‘The New Timothy,’ ‘ Mose 
Evans,’ ‘ The Inside: A Chronicle of Secession,’ etc., died at 
his home in South Boston on Monday last. A full-page portrait 
of Mr. Baker, with a personal and critical sketch from the hand 
of an admirer, appeared in THe Critic of August 13th, 1881. 
A short story from his pen—‘Excommunicated for Laziness ’— 
appears in the September Manhattan, issued to-day. 





How many people know that a newspaper intrusted to the 
mails with a one-cent stamp pasted partly on the wrapper and 
partly on tne paper itself-is in danger of bringing up at the 
Dead Letter Office? Yet such, apparently, is the case. Ac- 
cording to The Sun, the Post Office Department has decided 
that a newspaper so stamped is a sealed package, and cannot 
be carried at newspaper rates, 





WE have received from Dr. Carl Abel, a long letter in which 
he complains that injustice was done him in Prof. Whitney’s re- 
view of his Ilchester Lectures in THE CRITIC of July 14. The 
learned philologist claims to refute some of the objections taken 
to his views and the arguments by which he supports them. We 
cannot afford to open what Dr. Abel is pleased to term our ‘ in- 
fluential columns ’ to every author who conceives himself ag- 
grieved by the way in which we have treated his works. We 
referred the book in question to one whom we deemed a com- 
petent critic; he has had his honest say about it, and, as a 
guarantee of good faith, has put his name to the opinion. With 
that our duty is done. 





‘SIR WALTER RALEIGH is to be rather extensively represented 
at the Cork Exhibition,’ says Zhe Antiguary (Bouton). ‘ They- 
are to have the long oak table at which he wrote most of his 
Irish letters to Cecil ; the old deeds conveying the vast estates 
that he muddled away into the hands of Boyle, first Earl of Cork, 
{rom whose family they passed to the Dukes of Devonshire ; the 
warrant under Queen Elizabeth’s hand and seal, securing to the 
unfortunate Elinor, Countess of Desmond, the pension which, 
when the ‘‘ undertakers ” had robbed her of every blade of grass 
on her jointure lands, and she and her children were only fed by 
the charity of Ormonds, the enemy of her house, she walked 
from Bristol to London to obtain. ‘‘Sir Walter’s study,”’ in 
what was once the Geraldine’s College at Youghal, is the same 
room in which Raleigh studied Verazzano’s charts before sailing 
to Virginia, and in which he first smoked tobacco after coming 
back. His portrait is there, and a contemporary engraving of 
‘* Elizabeth, Queen of Virginia.’’ These are to go to Cork,’ 
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So another three-million-dollars house is about to be built— 
this time not on Murray Hill, nor by one of the Vanderbilts but 
in the ancient city of San Francisco, and by a man who can 
afford almost as well as Mr. Vanderbilt to gratify his architec- 
tural ambitions, Mr. Flood is reported to have said that his 
new home will be ‘ the handsomest and most costly private resi- 
dence in the United States.’ If money were all that is needed to 
make a house beautiful, he might well hope for a perfect dwell- 
ing ; for the house alone, independently of the ground it will 
stand upon, is to cost $3, 500,000. 





MR. J. P. PHAYRE, long and rere known by all who have 
had any dealings with the book-publishing department of 
Harper & Bros., will, after next week, represent that house in 
London. Mr. S. Low, now in his eighty-second year, will still 
continue his connection with Messrs. Harper’s interests. Mr. 
W. Mc K. Laffan, who has represented the Messrs. Harper in 
London for some months past, will return shortly to his desk in 
the Franklin Square establishment. We understand that while 
The Sun will lose the entertaining cable letter Mr. Laffan has 
been sending to it every Sunday, it will not lose his services 
altogether, for he will take up the pen of its art and dramatic 
critic that he laid down when he went to the Harpers. 





THE Philadelphia Press has found that the manufacturing city 
of Newark, N. J., is, or has been, the home of a number of lit- 
erary people-—Mrs, E. C. Kinney, whose husband founded the 
Advertiser; her son, the poet Stedman; Dr. Wm. H. Ward, 
editor of the /udependent ; Marian Harland and Amanda M. 
Douglas; Ray Palmer, the hymnologist, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hepworth ; Dr. Abraham Coles, author of ‘ The Microcosm,’ 
translator of the ‘ Dies Ire,’ and an accomplished writer of 
hymns ; Wm. A. Whitehead, the historian of New Jersey; 
Thomas Dunn English, Edmund Kirke, and John Y. Foster, 
editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper ; the late Prof. 
James J. Mapes ; his pupil, Mr. P. T. Quinn, the pear-culturist, 
and. his daughter, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of S¢é. 
Nicholas. The editor of 7ke Century and the editors of THE 
CRITIC, it seems, were also at one time residents of the smoky 
city on the shores of the Passaic. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 7e/egraph describes a 
visit to Haworth rectory, where Charlotte Bronté was born and 
died. ‘ Hundreds of visitors come annually,’ she says, ‘ to visit 
Charlotte Bronté’s home and stand beside her grave.” The 

resent occupant, a Mr. Wade, admits only those who bear a 
etter of introduction. ‘ Across the little narrow entry on the 
ground floor, and just opposite to the parlor, was the dining- 
room, the usual sitting-room of the sisters, and the spot where 
‘** Jane Eyre ’’ was written. She used to have her desk placed 
in front of the window, and there she’sat and wrote, undisturbed 
by any visitors or any passers-by. The old church, with its 
crowded graveyard, filled her horizon. This church has been 
rebuilt within the last few years, and nothing remains of the 
edifice wherein Patrick Bronté officiated and his children wor- 
shipped except the large square tower. The new edifice is hand- 
sume and of moderate dimensions, and is provided with windows 
of painted glass, each one the offering of some local magnate ; 
but not one among them is dedicated to the memory of the gifted 
women that alone have made Haworth famous. A square plate 
ot brass set into the stone pavement just in front of the chancel 
is all that marks the place where lie the mortal remains of two 
of the greatest female writers that ever saw the light in England, 
This plate itself was the gift of a stranger.’ 


THE departments of the new monthly, Shakspeariana, which 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Company will begin to issue on 
November Ist, will be as follows: 1. A Society Column, con- 
taining accurate information of the transactions of Shakspearian 
societies, their methods of study, Jersonnel, conclusions on text- 
ual cruces, etc. 2. A Dramatic Column, giving through special 
correspondents the latest news of Shakspearian revivals, and 
furnishing criticisms on past and present histrionic interpreta- 
tion of the plays, with notes on costume, scenic arrangements, 
etc. 3. A Notes and Queries Column, in which textual emenda- 
tions may be suggested and discussed, and the student gain the 
information necessary to a proper understanding of Shakspeare. 
4. A Review Column, containing criticisms upon the more im- 
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portant of recent Shakspearian publications, with a monthly 
résumé of all current literature concerning the poet, and also 
presenting faithful translations of the more valuable products of 
the German, French, and Italian schools of criticism. ‘ Through 
these departments,’ says the prospectus, ‘all of which will 
conducted by competent scholars, Shaksfeariana will speak not 
alone to the specialist in Shakspearian criticism, but to the actor 
and dramatist, and to the student of general literature, history, 
and philology.’ The subscription price will be $1.50 per annum. 





A WRITER in the Chicago /nfer-Ocean has had an interview 
with Mr. John J. Jewett, the original publisher of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ Mr. Jewett says that he could have bought the right to 
publish the book for es, Mrs. Stowe had so little idea of its 
value, As it was, he agreed to pay hera perce, and in six 
months her share amounted to Fw fon which he paid down in 
one lump. ‘The sum was so vastly beyond anything they ex- 
pected or had heretofore possessed,’ said Mr. hewu ‘that it 
appeared to them like a great fortune. When they called at my 
office, I handed Professor Stowe my check for $10,000, payable 
to his order. Neither the Professor nor Mrs. Stowe had ever 
before received a check, they told me, and they did not know 
what to do with it or how to get the money it represented. I 
explained to the Professor that he must endorse the check and 
present it for payment. I advised him to deposit the money in 
the same bank. We went thither together. T introdeced him to 
the President, and the Professor opened an account. After in- 
structing him how to keep his check-book, and so on, and 
cautioning him and his wife never to go about with more than $5 
in their pockets, I bade them good-day, and they went their way 
rejoicing. WhenI gave them a second check for $10,000 I found 
they needed no further instructions.’ 





GERMAN NOTES. 

A MONOGRAPH on Lucas Cranach, the painter and the friend 
of Luther, by M. B. Lindau, has been published in Leipzig. —— 
Albrecht Halier’s diaries of his travels in Germany, Holland and 
England, in 1723-27, with notes, edited by Ludwig Hirzel and 
accompanied by a hitherto unknown poem by Haller, of the 
year 1721, have just been published. After a long seclusion in 
the Brera library in Milan, these diaries of a celebrated Bernese 
poet of the last century have been brought to light. While not 
remarkable for literary or poetic merit, they contain curious and 
interesting historical and descriptive details, 





FRENCH NOTES. 

AN historical and literary study of Agrippa d’Aubigné, by 
Eugéne Réaume, has reir Hons published y Veuve Eugéne 
Belin & Fils. This work, now partly remodelled and enlarged, 
obtained a prize in 1880 from the Society of the History of French 
Protestantism. The volume is divided into four parts, viz. : ‘ the 
biography ; an estimate of d’Aubigné in his private and public 
life ; critical judgment of him as historian and poet; his own 
opinion on some writers of the XVIth Century, and the opinions 
oF his contemporaries and followers, besides documents and jus- 
tificative matter. Among other works, d’Aubigné composed a 
universal history and many poems. He is presented to us by 
the author as child, soldier, ensign, lieutenant, equerry of the 
King of Navarre, marshal of the camp, negotiator, Governor of 
Maillezais, and refugee in Geneva. Much of the material for this 
interesting work was found in the library of Bessinges, near 
Geneva. 





DUTCH NOTES. 


De Portefeuille {or July 7, in a notice of Cable’s ‘ Old Creole 
Days,’ says: ‘ Among the seven sketches ‘* Sieur George.”’and 
‘** Tite Poulette’’ stand out prominently, but before all let us 
not forget ‘‘ Madame Délicieuse,"’ that excellently drawn pict- 
ure, the fine humor of which constantly strikes us afresh, and 
the matter of which so completely harmonizes with the title.’ 

Gregor Samarow’s ‘ Peter Third, ’ a picture of Russian court- 
life in the last century, has been translated into Dutch by J. V. 
Hendriks.——‘ Jane’ is the title of a new ‘ realistic’ novel b 
H. van Balen. The book takes its title from the heroine, a beauti- 
ful young widow, who, going to live in a certain village, at once 
catches in her toils a young naval officer named Willem. In 
spite of proof collecte 


from various quarters, he refuses to 
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believe evil of her until he is at last overwhelmed by the certainty 
that she is the same person who has destroyed the peace of his 
family through her liaison with his father. He renounces her 
and goes out to India, while she falls lower and lower. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE Nuova Antologia for July 15 contains, among other 
articles, the conclusion of the paper on Longfellow, which dwells 
ggg on his relations with Italy and Italian literature ; ‘A 

un of the XVth Century,’ being an account of a noble lady, 
one of the Rasponi family of Ravenna, who was forced into a 
convent by her mother at the age of fourteen years ; ‘ The Mili- 

Condition of China;’ and a short account of the mural 

paintings, supposed to be of the Umbrian school, discovered last 

ear in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome. ‘ Studi en Dante,’ 
y Raffaello Fomaciari, is reviewed at length. 

‘La Beatrice di Dante’ is a critical study by Prof. Vincenzo 
Termine Trigona, just published. The author takes the ground 
that Beatrice was a mere symbol and never had a human exist- 
ence.——‘ The Unpublished Writings of Bartolomeo Corsini,’ 
preceded by his life and edited by Giuseppe Baccini, have just 
Perea in Florence. Bartolomeo Corsini was a poet of the 

VIith Century who was known as the author of a version of 
Anacreon, and of one of those mock heroic poems which formed 
the delight of that century.——A valuable work on ‘ Parchment 
Miniatures ’ and early miniature painters, by Vincenzo Pantassi, 
has been published in Turin. 


‘I Dragoni di Savoia,’ by G. Marcotti, is a successful novel 
which relates the history of a Dalmatian noble of the last cen- 
— who enrolled himself in the corps of dragoons fighting, 
under Prince Eugene of Savoy, against the Turks and the French. 
Military exploits and love-affairs filled up the career of the noble 
Trisone Bisanti, which is unfolded in the form of memoirs and 
possesses no small amount of romantic and historical interest. 


The Book-Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to mary 9 one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not —“~ answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THe Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 

32.—J. J. Rein’s ‘ Japan,’ Vol. I. German,—it is not translated. Burnouf’s 
‘Buddhisme’ (French). St. Hilaire’s ‘Ze Bouddha et sa Religion.’ Henri 
Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, Vol. I. and Part I. of Vol. II. The most com- 

tte and valuable bibliography of works relating to China. All are new, 

ves uncut, and the latest editions. For sale or exchange. Frank S. 
Dobbins, Allentown, Pa. 

33.—Wanted : Nos. 3, 13, and 21 of Vol. I., and Nos. 2, 4, 9, 14, 18, and 
20 of Vol. Il., of Zhe Present Century, a weekly magazine, published at 

Dey St. New York, in 1879 and 1880. Address Geo. A. Baker, 102 South 
Michigan St., South Bend, Ind. 

34.—Will exchange for medical works, or sell: New Testament, 2 vols., 
Scott ; History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, 3 vols., Miiller and Donald- 
son ; Massachusetts in the Rebellion, Headley ; Life and Campaigns of Lieut.- 
Gen. Grant, Headley; Life and Public Services of A. Lincoln, Raymond ; 
Nasby in Exile, Locke ; The Writings of Washi 
All in good condition. Frederick C. Shealdon, 


The Drama 


‘Vera,’ a drama in five acts, by Oscar Wilde, was 
roduced at the Union Square Theatre on Monday last. 
f Mr. Wilde should write a play as unlike ‘ Vera,’ in 

the matter of construction, as it is possible for one play 
to be unlike another, it might, by a lucky accident, be 
worth seeing. If he should write another as tedious 
and absurd as this, he would cease to be interesting 
even as a curiosity. 

The love interest of the present drama has for a back- 
ground the conflict of nihilism and absolutism in Rus- 
sia. Such a background a playwright of any skill could 
use with wonderful effect. A dramatic masterpiece is 
certain to be constructed from the materials furnished 
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in such abundance by the distracted condition of the 
Russian people, But Mr. Wilde is not a playwright of 
any skill, and ‘ Vera’ is as far from being a masterpiece 
as the Count Johannes was from being a perfect actor. 

In considering the performance at the Union Square, 
the ghost of the lamented Count rises unbidden before 
one’s eyes. The disposition of the crowded and swelt- 
ering audience to guy the actors, and its actual guying 
of the author at every intermission of the play, recalled 
the scenes of disorder in the old Lyceum Theatre, when 
George, the Count Johannes, with a sword at his side 
and a hump upon his back, strutted feebly to the foot- 
lights, and cried, in husky tones, 

‘A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse 

Only an audience of deaf-mutes or Chinese diplomats 
could have sat out such a play without giving vent to 
their emotions, The author’s object in each act seemed 
to be to lull the spectator into a sense of security, and 
then to frighten him out of his wits. Each of the five 
long sections of the play began quietly, proceeded le- 
thargically, and wound up with a bang. The audience 
fanned itself or fell asleep as soon as it had seen what 
changes had been wrought by the stage-carpenter and 
upholsterer since the curtain fell on the previous act. 
Then each of the actors in turn recited an extract from 
a schoolboy’s composition on what some of them termed 
* Liberty,’ others ‘ Liberrrty,’ and others again ‘ Libaw- 
tee.’ 

After the recitation of these extracts in the first act, 
the audience was awakened by Mr. Julius Kahn falling 
on the floor of his inn, and his daughter, Miss Marie 
Prescott, taking the Nihilist oath at full length, and to 
the full extent of her vocal powers. After the recita- 
tions in the second act, it was aroused by Mr. Morri- 
son’s confession to his brother-Nihilists and the Chief- 
of-Police that he was the son of the Czar. The awaken- 
ing in the third act followed the assassination of Mr. 
George C. Boniface, who had tempted providence by 
getting himself up like the late Russian Emperor, and 
showing himself at a window of his palace. Mr. Morri- 
son, who was on the point of being shot for treason, 
instantly became Czar of all the Russias. The shock at 
the close of Act IV. carne with Miss Prescott’s declara- 
tion of her intention of slaying Mr. Morrison, for whom 
she had hitherto shown a weakness altogether opposed 
to her oath as a Nihilist. In the last act, Mr. Morrison, 
seeing the audience asleep, went to sleep himself, and 
Miss Prescott seized the opportunity to enter his room 
in one of the classic robes revived by modern estheti- 
cism, and make a pass at his breast with a dagger. At 
this moment Mr. Morrison and the audience awoke, and 
Miss Prescott, fearing detection, made believe to con- 
ceal her weapon—a pretence which Mr. Morrison was so 
polite as to ignore, Frantic kissing was then indulged 
in, and Miss Prescott, when fairly surfeited with the 
Czar’s embraces, stabbed herself and died. 

Mr. Wilde’s characters—from Vera, the only woman 
in the play, to Mr. Boniface, the Czar—all talk the same 
high-flown, schoolboy-composition twaddle. And they 
talk at a length that would noi be allowed to Shak- 
speare himself. Some of the daily papers think that, with 
pruning, the play might do very well ‘on the road.’ 
On the road, or in a back street, it might do exceed- 
ingly well ; but it could hardly be worse adapted than 
it is to the requirements of a city theatre. Played in 
Russia it might help the cause of the Czar by making 
the cause of the Nihilists ridiculous. Played in New 


York it helps the cause of art and literature by showing 
that Mr. Wilde is not only a buffoon but a bore, 








